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Glaciers sometimes flam river-valleys
and form lakes. Thus the ice-dam of the
great Aletsch Glacier in Switzerland has
formed the Marjclen See. Lukes formed
in this way are, of course, far from per-
manent, and may be suddenly emptied
by the bursting of the barrier, or lowered
by its gradual melting. In iStS the
Dranse Valley was dammed by a glacier
and a large lake gathered, but when at-
tempts were made to drain the lake by
tunneling the ice, the ice barrier gave way
and fifty people were drowned, and five
hundred houses and chalets destroyed.

States. In sa ndy deserts subject to sudden
changes of heat and cold, the wind has
still mure excavating power, and there are
big tracts of the Sahara which have been
worn awajr to below sea level, and may
some day become great inland lakes.

In a few cases, also, lakes are formed by
banks and bars of sand, thrown up by the
currents of the sea along the coast, which
eventually cuts off a lagoon from the sea.
Though at first containing salt-water,
lagoons may eventually contain fresh. An
interesting lake is sometimes formed by a
loop of a large river when the river changes
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The "parallel roads" of Glen Roy, in
Scotland, are supposed to represent the suc-
cessive levels of a lake which was dammed
by a glacier, and which lowered its level as
the glacier barrier gave way. In other
cases not the glacier itself but its terminal
moraine forms the dam which converts
part of a valley into a lake bed.

In a few cases the beds of lakes are
made by wind. When the surface of the
earth consists of shale and is bare of veg-
etation, the wind gradually scoops out
broad, shallow basins, ready to collect rain
in the rainy season. Such lake-beds are
found on the great plains of the United

its course by short-circuiting across the
loop. Such loop-lakes are known as "ox-
bow lakes", and are very common in the
basin of the Amazon and along the course
of the Mississippi.

The table on the next page, showing the
height, area and depth of the largest
lakes, is given by Dr. H. R. Mill.

The largest lake in the world is the
Caspian Sea; the highest is Askal Chin,
in Tibet, which is 16,600 feet above sea-
level ; the lowest is the Dead Sea, which
is 1290 feet below sea-level, and the deep-
est is Lake Baikal, in Russian Asia, which
has a maximum depth of 4800 feet.